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ale, 'tis a plague, a mischief, a violent purger of goods, land,
health, hellish, devilish, and damned tobacco, the ruin and
overthrow of body and soul.3

The final outcome of all his unwearied, infinitesimal
pursuit of the remedy for melancholy, which is only
another name for the secret of happiness, is that people
should be rational, charitable, and imaginative. Nurses
must not frighten children with tales of hobgoblins, nor
fanatic preachers terrify grown men and women with
thundering threats of everlasting damnation. This
rejection of the terrifying sermon was nothing less than
a self-denying ordinance, for Burton had not merely
a general gift of vituperation but a particular genius
for dwelling on hell fire. He suppressed it, however, for
this little passage stands solitary in his book, though it
is enough to show that he might have rivalled Donne
in the kind:

*The terrible meditation of hell fire much torments a silly
soul. What's a thousand years to eternity: ubi moeror> ubi
fletus, ubi dolor sempiternus. Mors sine morle, finis sine fine\ a
finger burnt by chance we may not endure, the pain is so
grievous, we may not abide an hour, a night is intolerable;
and what shall this unspeakable fire be that burns for ever,
innumerable infinite millions of years, in omne aevum, in
aeternum. O eternity1/

As men must not be terrified by religion, they must
not be tortured by convention. He advises other nations
to avoid the extreme pangs of love-melancholy by follow-
ing the liberal English custom of permitting cour wives
and daughters to go to the tavern with a friend*. At the
last, like a benevolent uncle, after retailing all the vain
remedies for the extremities of love-melancholy, he puts
his hand in his pocket and brings all his good advice to
a golden end: "The last and surest remedy, to be put